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ABSTRACT 

Because of lack of time and a dearth of specific 
programs, vocational education administrators have difficulty in 
acquiring additional education. Three major steps have been taken to 
remedy this situation: (1) research has been conducted to identify 
and verify the competencies important to vocational administrators; 
(2) conpetency^based modules have been developed to address those 
competencies;. (3) a variety of competency-based training program 
strategies have been devised and implemented in several states. While 
none of these activities can be viewed as a panacea for all 
vocational educators' training needs, involvement in a , , ^ 

competency-based administrator education program is recommended to 
improve the administrative competence of vocational administrators. 
(A list of competency-based administrator educator education modules 
is included in the document.) (KC) 
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Viable Options for Improving Your Administrative Competence 



Need 

Ask any group of'vocational administrators worthy of their position 
whether th6y would like to improve their skills, and you quickly will get a 
very positive response. Most administrators know that, today, you must keep 
learning just to keep up with rapidly changing curricular needs, instruc- 
tional technology, and legal issues— to say nothing about getting ahead or 
establishing a positive role model for the rest of your staff. Regardless 
of frequent comments to the contrary, roost administrators and other voca- 
tional educators are also strongly motivated by pure professionalism— the 
desire to do the best job possible. 

We must never forget, however, that many complex and some unique skills 
are required to successfully manage vocational programs. Nor can we expect 
administrators to automatically possess all the needed competencies at the 
time of wloyment.. We must provide viable options for preservice, as yell 
as inservice, administrators to improve their competence. The traditional 
university courses in general education administration, although helpful, 
are not adequate in, themselves. 

A number df real concerns have faced vocational administrators who 
wanted to improve ttieir administrative competence. Some of the more fre- 
quently mentioned concerns were as follows: 

1. There is'little time available for professional development 
activities. 

2. Most administrator education programs focus primarily on the .' 
needs, of the general education administrator. • • - 

3. "^Many aciifiinistrator education programs focus on the theory of 

administration, rather than addressing the actual ability to 
perform important administrative tasks. ^ 

4. Most ins'ervi'Ce training programs are campus-based, group-paced, 
and inflexible concei^ninq the time at which the study is. offered. 

5. Only limited research has been, conducted to identify ,the compe- 
tencies really important to vocational administrators. 

6. Few training materials exist that address administrative concerns 
as they apply to vocational and technical education. 

At this point, you may be beginning to wonder what has been done, if 
anything, to change the situation. Fortunately, all is not as glum as this 
Introductory scenario might cause you to think. During the last several 
years, staff at your National Center and in several states h£M(e been workint 
together to address 'the serious need for providing effective nsadership 
training for vocational education administrators. The U. S. Office of 



Education, your National Center, nine state departments of education, and 
many cooperating universities and local administrators have collaborated in 
an effon to improve the situation. ^ 

It is my pleasure to be able to highlight what has been done to alleviate 
most of the concerns previously mentioned and to suggest several viable 
options for improving administrative skills that are available to most, if 
not all of you. Three major things have been accomplished, as follows: 

1. Research has been conducted to identify and verify the 
competencies important to vocational administrators. 

. Competency- based modularized materials have been carefully 
" developed to address those competencies. 

3. A variety of competency-based training program strategies have 
been devised and implemented in several states. 

Let's look at each of Diese accomplishments more closely. 

s 

Competency Identification Research 

The identification "of competencies was based upon (1) input from a 
select group of twelve experienced vocati-onal administrators who participated 
in a DACUM workshop, and (2) the results of a literature search and review. 
The merger of the task statements identified through DACUM and the literature 
review resulted in a tentative list of 191 task stateoients describing all „ 
known responsibilities of secondary, and postsecondary -administrators. These 
tasks were submitted to a select national group of 130 administrators for 
verification^ A total of 92 percent of these administrators responded and 
indicated that 166 of the task statements were cbmpetencies important to 
the job of vocational administrator.'^ These competencies were then tenta- 
tively clustered into 30 groups for materials development purposes. 



V' 

1 The following states have supported the development efforts reported 
herein: Arizona, Florida, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, New York, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas. 

2 Robert E. Norton; Kristy L. Ross; Gonzalo Garcia; arid Barry Hobart, The 
Identification and National Veri'fi cation of Competencies Important t o 
<^Pr.nndarv an d f>osts etondary Administrators ot Vocational Education (Columbys, 
OH- The Center for Voca tional Education. The Ohio State university, 1977). 
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Development of the Materials 
* • 

The next major task was the development of the modularized materials 
needed to address the 166 competencies. The initial development and* field 
testing of six prototype modules was^upported by the Office of Education. 
These modules were well received by the administrator trainers and resource 
persorfs who used them. Some qf 'the strongest support for the materials 
came from persons in states that were alrea^dy moving toward the implementa- 
tion, of competency-based professional development programs for teachers- 

To complete the development task, seven interested states organized a 
Consortium for the Development of Professional Materials for Vocational 
Education in 1978. The Consorti um members combined their efforts to support 
the 'cooperative development, field testing, and implementation of competency 
based programs and materials for vocational administrators/ 

The procedure used in developi^ng and field te'sting^ the administrator 
modules can best be described as a cooperative process\ In one of the first 

• steps, the member states vote to establish^ the priority competencies for 
module development. Once these priorities" are established, the state repre- 
sentatives are asked to tiominate qualified persons who xan assist National 
Center staff as either consultant module writers or module reviewers. The 
nominees are contacted and aiked to apply for the job of consultant writer 
or reviewer on one or more of the modules to be developed. From these 
applications. Consortium staff select the most qualified persons available. 

A four-stage development process is begun at that point to prepare the 
modules: (1) preparation of a module prospectus, (2) preparation of a 
field-review version, (3) preparation of a field-test version, and (4) prep- 
aration of the published edition. A brief d&cription of the procedures^ 
used at each stage of development follows. ^ 

Preparation of the 4nodule prospectus . The module prospectus is usually 
a four- to eight-page outline for the proposed module. It contains state- 
ments of the terminal and enabling objectives, an outline of the topics to 
be covered in the information sheets, descriptions of the proposed learning 
activities' and feedback, a tentative list -of the performance assessment 
criteria, and a li^t of the specific competency statements to be addressed 

# by the module. The prospectu.s is generally drafted by the Consortium staff 
member assigned to the module, after he or she has analyzed the competencies 
to be covered and reviewed the available literature. . The prospectus is 
further developed and refined, however, at a one-day conceptualization 
meeting involving" the consultant writers and Consortium staff. Three copies 
o.f the refined prospectus are submitted to each state representative for 
r^eview and critique by the persons each .designates . A twenty-day turnarbund 
time is. requested so that t^e module writers ^can benefit from the critic^i^ 
received as they prepare the field-review version. ^ 
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^ Preparation of the field-review version . After the conceptualization 
meeting, the two consultant writers are -askpd to begin immediately to 
prepare information sheets, case sj:udies, model answers, etcv, based on 
their actual knowledge, experience, and expertise in the particular area. * 
At the same time, the National Center staff writer continues the search 
for relevant literature and sample materials.^ The staff writer maintains 
contact with the consultant writers to answer^questions, check on progre'ss, 
and relay information received from the prospectus critiques. Once materials 
are received from the two consultants, the staff writer prepares the field- 
review version by merging, rewriting, editing, and formatting the material 
into a full-blown draft of the module. It is then reviewed internally by 
another Consortium staff member, before duplication of the field-review 
copies. Six copies of the field-review version of the module are, sent 
either to the state representative or directly to the persons previously 
designated for voluntary reviews in each state. A module reviewer's check-, 
list and directions for completing the reviews accompany each module. At 
the same, time, three paid consultant reviewers are also asked to provide 
detailed reviews Sind written critiques of the module. 'Again, a twenty-day 
review period is utilized so that the reviewers* comments can be obtained 
as quickly as-possible and used in preparing the field-test version. 

Preparation [of the field-test version . All the field-review module 
checklists and the written suggestions received are summarized apd analyzed 
as the major input into development of the field-test version of the module. 
Commonly, two or three Consortium staff membfers review the comments and 
suggestions for improvement and decide on the changes to be made by the 
staff writer. When necessary, another consultant may be employed or. one or 
both of the initial consultants may be asked to supply needed material. 
Once the field-test version has been prepared, itjs again reviewed internally 
by another Consortium staff member before duplication for field test purposes. 
Each member state and/or cooperative institution of higher education receives 
thirty copies of -each module for fiefld testing. In additionto the modules,' 
field-test guidelines and instruments are provided for use by both the 
resource persons and administrator trainees. In most states, an orienta- 
tion and training session has also been conducted to. prepare resource persons 
fsr their roler in field testi/f^. 

Preparation' of the piitLLnshed edition . At this stage of development, 
field-test data from all states is summarized and analyzed as a basis for 
preparation of the, published version of each/module. Our goal is to collect ' 
data from at least five different states and a minimum of fifty administrator 
trainees before revision is begun. Once published, thirty copies of the. 
module are supplied to each member state. 

At "this point, copies of the first sixteen modules are also available 
to anvone^else desiring them through regular National Xenter publications 
-channels. By December 1982,^ it is expected that all of the materials will 
be available from the Amerfcan Association for Vocational Instructional 
Materials (AAVIM) in Athens, GA. For a comprehensive listing of all the 
modules developed and soon to be available from AAVIM, see Attachment A. 



Na ture of M odules . ' 

Each module covers a single broad competency or skill area (usually 
encompassing two or more related subtasks) needed by local administrators 
to carry--out their responsibilities effectively. Through a variety of 
learning activities, learners obtain background rinformation concerning the 
skill covered, apply that information in practice or simulated situations,' \ 
and eventually demonstrate the competency in an actual administrative i 
situation. During the final learning experience, the administrator's 
performance is assessed by a resource person, using a checklist of specific 
performance criteria. 

> ■ . ^ ' *■ 

T^e modules can be used in prejservice or inservice workshops, graduate 
courses at universities, internship or externship leadership development 
programs, and other programs. While the modules are designed for^individ- 
ual use, permit self-pacing, and require few outside'resources, they are 
not totally self-instructional. They should be used under the guidance of 
a qualified resource person who can advise learners and evaluate their 
progress. This might be a university professor, a state department of 
education supervisor, or an administrator at the state, regional, or local 
level . 

For a summary of the major features of the modules developed, see 
Attachment B. ^ * 



User Reactions * » 

• * . A few of the" comments received from module 'users are presented in the 
following paragraphs. The first two statements reflect -the feelings of two 
resource persons (teacher .educators) , and. th? latter comments suminarize 
some of the verbatim comments of administrator trainees, 

*The National Center's modules are down to earth, to the point, and 
focus on administrative concerns as they app.ly to vocational education , 
jhere are many materials, available to train general education administrators 
However, materials which apply these concepts to a vocational education 
setting are extremely rare. These modules br^idge that gap and, to my 
knowledge, are the only materials in America that adequately meet our train- 
ing needs." (Chairperson, Department of Vocatiqnal Education) 

''The modules have tremendous potential. In the preparation of vocational 
supervisors and directors. I can see their effectiveness, in both the pre- 
and inservice phases of our intern leadership development program. The 
modules were well received by our .interns." (Director, Intern L-eadership 
Development Program) 



Administrator trainees, when asked what they liked best about .the 
modules, have said— ' 

. the common sense and theory 'combined." 
. the true-to life experiences." 
. cooperation and exchange with my resouVce person." 
. being atJle to work at my own pace and convenience." 
. opportunity to seek help from resource people." 
. being given a chance to perform." . . 

'when trainees have been asked to compare their learning experiences' 
using the modules with other types of educational experiences^ the modules 
have generally been favored on most factors. For example, whtn 79 trainees- 
were- asked to compare their experience in completing the module "Promote 
the Vocational Education Program'* with their traditional college education 
courses, they responded as follows: 



a. GeneralTy more Interesting. . . 

b. Allows more personal contact 

to be made 

c. Activities are more motivating. 

d. Allows more opportunity to 



e. Provides greater varied of 



Module 


Traditional 


48 


28 


29 


45 


46 ' 


29 


76 


1 


42 


32 


54 


.19 


70 
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» " f. Helps achieve greater competency 
In adhilriistratlve skills, . . . 
g. More efflclent^Mn use of time . 

NOTE: The totals don't equal 79 because some persons 

did not respond to all Items. V->. 

Alternative Training Program Strategies ' 

While research and instructional materials development are helpful, 
.they do not, by themselves, get the job of preservicd t)r inservice training 
accomplished. Somehow, the trainers and trainees must be brought together 
in effective settings for the necessary competency development to occur. 
Fortunately, we can report that most of the states involved iji the Consorti 
also have been working to develop alternative 'training strategies that ar* 
more flexible, time efficient, and effective. Most of the strategies being 
used emphasize the competency-based -approach to administrator preparation 
because it is .ideally suited to a "variety of traditional and alternative 
instructional settings^. - » . 



We at the National Center, strongly recommend the competency- based, 
administrator. education (CBAE) approach because, as its/name implies it is 
art approach. that focuses-on training administrators in the specific sk lis 
they need in order to perform effectively on the job. Applicable to either 
a preservice or Tnservice situation, it differs from many of the traditional 
approaches in its emphasis on the evaluation of the trainee's actual p_er- 
foroiance of the specified competencies. 

The essential elements of CBAE are as follows: t- 

• Administrator competencies to be achieved are carefully 
identified, verified, and made public in advance. 

Criteria to* be used in assessing achievement and the conditions 
under which achievement will be- assessed are explicitly stated 
and made public in advance. 

Assessment of competency takes the administrators' knowledge 
into- account but depends upon actual performance as the primary, 
source of evidence. • 

The training program provides for the individual development 
and evaluatio'n of each of the competencies specified. 

Administrators progress through the training program at 'their 
'own rate by demonstrating the attainment of specified 
competencies. 

■ 'These essential elements can be implemented in courses, workshops, 
" seminars, intern and extern programs, as well as in many staff development 
settings. You can incorporate the CBAE approach into your own self-managed 
professional development program by tying your planned activities directly 
to the specific competencies you wish'to acquire. 

Oi all' the approaches being succ£ssfully implemented, the internship 
and externship programs- appear to b# the most successful . Both the intern- 
ship and externship are realistic and effective strategies for implementing 
the CBAE approach because they encourage preservice and inseryice aa""!;!^- 

*trators to (1) assess their individual needs', (2) outline an individualized 
program of professional development, and (3) develop the competencies 

' actually needed by local administrators of secondary and postsecondary 
vocati onal . programs . ^ 



3. For more inf&rmat'ion on CBAE, externships, and internships you may wish 
to refer to Karen M. Quinn, Robert E. Norton, and Kristy L. Rdss,c Alternate 
Delivery Strategies for Preparing Vocational Administrators (Columbus, OH: 
The National Center , for Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State 
University, 1978). ED 170 594 ' 



The following are examples of operating internship programs: 



• The Southern Illinois University at Carbondale Program 

• The Lllinois State University -at Normal Program 

• The Ohio Vocational Leadership Intern Program (Kent State 
University) 

•. Temple University's Leadership Intern Fiel'd Experience^ (LIFE) 
Program • ' ' 

ThT following are^xamples of operating externship programs: 

• The Florida Vocational Administrator Ext^erri Program (Florida - 
Interna-tional University) - ' 

• The CBAE Extern Program at the University of' Central Arkansas 

• The Extern Leadership Development Program at Oregon State 
University • ^ 



Summary . , * 

We have reviewed some of the problems confronting vocational adminis- 
trators who are looking for viable options to improve their administrative 
competence. 'We have also looked briefly at (1) some of the research 
conducted to'identify the important administrator competencies, (2} the 
modularized CBAE nfeterials that have been developed, and (3) some of the 
alternative training program strateg.ies being used to help vocational 
administrators achieve maximum competence. While none of these activities 
can be viewed as panaceas for £?11 of the problems facing vocational 
administrators, they do offer viable opportunities and high-quality _ 
materials that can help you improve your administrative competence, it 
you haven't done so already, we recommend that you and your colleagues get 
personally involved in an organized CBAE program, or at least in your own 
individually planned professional development program. 




• . * ATTACHMENT A ' . • 

• • * * * 

COMPtTtNCY-BAStD ADMlNISTRATOh EBUCATION MATERIALS 
' . Leadership A Training (LT) Series^ ' 

CATEGORY A; PROGRAM PLANNING, DEVELOPMENT, AND EVALUATION 

LT-A-1 'Devel^op kOcal Plans for Vocational Education: Part I 

LT-A-2 Develop Local PI ans for Vocational Education: Part 11^ 

LT-A-J Direct Program Evaluation ' ° , 

CATEGORY B: INSTRUCTIONAL MANAGEMENT. 



LT-B-1 Direct, Curriculum Development 

LT-B-2/* Qufde th^ Development and Improvement of Instruction 
LT-B.3 Manage the Development of Master Schedules 

CATE^GORY C: STUDENT SERVICES 

LT-C-1 Manage Student Recruitment and Admissions 
LT-C-2 Pro^vide Systematic Guidance Services ' 
LT-C-3 . I»3aintain School Discipline 

LT-C-4 Establish a Student Plac'ement Service and Coordinate Follow-up Studies 

CATEGORY D: PERS ONNEL MANAGEMENT 

* ' 

LT-D-1 Select School Personnel , 

LT-D-2 Supervise Vocational Education Personnel 

LT-D-3 Evaluate Staff Performance 

LT.D-4 Manafge School Personnel Affairs^ ^' 
CATEGORY E: PROFESSIONAL AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

LT-E-'l Appraise the Personnel Development Needs of Vocational Teachers 
LT-E-2 Provide a Staff Development Program 
LT-E-3 Plan for Your Professional Development 

CATEGORY F: ' SCHOOL>COMMUNITY RELATIONS 



LT-F-l Organize and Work with a Local Vocational Education Advisory Council 

LT-F-2 Promot« the Vocational Education Program 

LT-F-3 Involve the Community in Vocational- Education 

LT-F-4 Cooperate with Governmental and Community Agencies 

^ CATEGORY G: FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT MANAGEMENT 

LT-G-1 Prc/ide Buildings and Equiprnent for Vocational Education ^ 

LT-G-2 Manage Vocational Buildings'and Equipment 

LT-6-3 Manage the Purchase of Equipment, Supplies, and Insurance 

CATEGORY'^H: .BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

. LT-H-1 Prepare Vocational Education Budgets 
LT-H-2 Identify Financial Resources for Vocational Education 
LT-H-3 yOevelop Applications and Proposals for Funding Vocational Education 

CATEGORY I: PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 

LT-I-1 Use Information Resources to Help Improve Vocational Education Programs \ 
LT-I-2 Use Inquiry Skills to Help Improve Vocatlotial Education Programs 

SUPPORTIVE MATERIALS , ' 

Guide to Vocational -Technical Education Program Alternatives: Secondary and Post secondary— 
An Introduction 

Guide to' Using Compet^ency-Based Vocational Education Administrator Materials 

"Resource Per^son's Guide to Implementing Competency-Based Administrator Education Concepts a 

Materials ' 

o 

An Introduction to Competency-Based Administrator Education (si 1(Je/audiotape) ^ 

» 

•These are the? titles W the 29 CBAE modules, categorized and numbered as they will be when 
published by AAVIM. The expected date of av*a11ab111ty from AAVIM Is December 1982. 



F6ATURES0F ADMINISTRATOR MODULES * 

1. BASED ON VERIFIED COMPETENCIES 

2. INTEGRATE THEORY AND PRACTICE 

3. EMPHASIZE ROLE d^THE ADMINISTRATOR 

4. EMPHASIZE APPLICATION OF KNOWLEDGE 

5. CONTAIN "ESSENTIAL TO KNOW" INFORMATION 

6. CONTAIN BOTH REQUIRED AND OPTIONAL ACTIVITIES 

7. DEVELOPED/REVIEWED BY PEERS/EXPERTS 

8. FIELD TESTED BY PEERS IN VARIETY OF SETTINGS 

9. CAN BE USED IN AN INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP SETTING 

10. FINAL EXPERIENCE REQUIRES DEMONSTRATION OF COMPETENCE 



